Prince Monmouth
Monmouth, whose reception in the West had given him
a longing for popular applause, determined in 1682 to
make another progress, this time towards the North, to
visit Lancashire, Cheshire and the adjoining counties,
where it was said there was much discontent.
This affair seems to have been regarded by Charles
and James with considerable misapprehension* The public
announcement was made that Monmouth merely went
forth, to enjoy some of the famous Cheshire race-meetings.
Such diplomatic falsehoods never deceive, but the inven-
tion of them seems to give keen pleasure to the somewhat
childlike hangers-on of ministers and royalty.
Monmouth set out with more than a hundred armed
followers. The great Whig landowners met him, and
feasted him with ceremony. Coming to a town he generally
got out of his coach and, mounting his horse, rode on
horseback that all might see him. Whenever he dined
the tables were set for two hundred persons. The doors
of the dining hall were thrown open, and like a king he
dined in state, the populace entering at one door and
passing out at another. Dining in state is obsolete, but
the similar custom of "lying in state" after life is still
popular among primitive nations. Both ceremonies are
similar in etiquette and stage management. The Reverend
Matthew Fowler summed up the moral effect of the whole
business, sensibly enough, when he wrote of Monmouth, " A
person of quality (none of the wisest) came to be gazed on
by a foolish rabble of no quality."
At Coventry Monmouth had a mixed reception, but
at Chester he was received as a Royal Prince. He accom-
panied the Mayor and Aldermen to church. That after-
noon he attended the christening of the Mayor's child and
stood godfather, giving her the name of Henrietta. The
next day at Wallasey races his horse won the cup, much
to the disgust of the Tory magnates and squires, but to
the delight of the mob. There is nothing that endears
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